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. Editorial: 


IMPROVING PUBLIC WELFARE LAWS 


ings, the American Public Welfare Association has 

very wisely acceded to the wishes of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. However, in abandoning the 
regional meetings, much is lost that has proved to be 
| of real benefit to the people in the field of public 
' welfare. Everyone who attended these regional meet- 
ings—social workers and administrators—has profited 
from the frank discussion of the problems that affect 
| good public welfare administration. Weaknesses in 
legislation involving the local, state and federal levels 
have been recognized. 

At this writing, results from such discussions are 
not too apparent, but there should be no let-up in 
| bringing to the attention of law-makers the need for 
' closing the gaps that affect the lives of so many per- 
sons. Certainly, there can be no sound argument 
' against the position taken by the Board of the Asso- 
' ciation in endorsing the need for such changes at the 
federal level as providing grants in aid to the states for 
| general assistance; removing the maxima in grants in 
the laws pertaining to aid to dependent children, aid 


I SUSPENDING its formal program of regional meet- 


to the needy blind, and old age assistance; prohibiting 
residence requirements as a condition of eligibility for 
assistance in the federal-state programs (or stipulating 
that such requirements should not exceed one year, 
and providing for 100 per cent reimbursement from 
federal funds for persons with less than one year’s 
residence) ; providing reimbursement to the states for 
direct payment to doctors or hospitals for medical 
care; and providing for uniform federal matching of 
administrative costs. Welfare administrators should 
stimulate state legislatures to memorialize the Con- 
gress to help bring about these desired changes. 

The Association has recognized, further, that states 
should take the initiative in amending their laws in 
instances where they are more restrictive than the 
federal laws and which result in bad public relations 
because of the treatment accorded to many needy 
people. Certain improvements can be made in state 
procedures and laws even under the present Federal 
Act, and they should be made. 

J. Mirron Parrerson, Past President 
American Public Welfare Association 
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IN APPRECIATION 





ILLIAM J. Extis, Commissioner of the New Jersey State Department of Insti- 
W sions and Agencies, died of acute lukemia at his home in Trenton on 

March 11. He was one of the original members of APWA and served as 
its president from 1931 to 1933. Last year he completed a quarter of a century of 
service with the New Jersey Department. He had been Commissioner since 1926. 
This record of continuity in office can not even be approached by any state admin- 
istrator now serving. 

Just a month ago, he attended the APWA committee meetings in Washington. 
Several of us remarked at the time that we had seldom seen John in better form. 
He had so much to offer from his rich experience on current problems under 
discussion, particularly in the areas of institutional management, state supervision 
of local institutions and agencies, and public medical care. 

No other person in modern times to my knowledge had gained distinction in 
as many aspects of what historically is the field of public welfare administration. 
In addition to his positions of leadership in APWA, he had served as president of 
the American Prison Congress and as United States delegate to the International 
Prison Congress in Prague in 1929. He was an honorary fellow of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators and a past president of the New Jersey Hospital 
Association. He was a member of the executive committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene and was New Jersey delegate to the first International 
Conference on Mental Hygiene. These posts of honor are cited primarily to show 
the range of his achievement; they are a few chosen from a long list. 

I hope that one or a group of John’s associates in New Jersey will assemble a 
record of his philosophy and methods of administration for his ideas and ideals 
are to be found more in works rather than in words. He never took the time from 
his job to write at length. Yet all who knew him and worked with him realized 
that he did everything by plan. And he taught his associates as he went along. 
I had always anticipated that he would turn to teaching and writing when the 
time came for him to relinquish his strenuous administrative responsibilities. Now 
some one else must record his practical, working philosophy. There is a significant 
book on public welfare administration in his life and works. 


Rosert T. LANSDALE 
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Witt J. Extis 
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THE UEVELUPMENT UF BASIC PRINCIPLES UF 
PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION’ 


by Marietta STEVENSON, Professor and Director 
of Social Welfare Administration, 





University of Illinois 
URING THE LAST two decades, public welfare in 
I] the United States has changed from small busi- 

ness to a tremendous undertaking affecting a 
very large proportion of our population directly as 
clients, and all of us as taxpayers. The scope of func- 
tions thought of as public welfare has likewise 
changed considerably. 

The experience gained during this process makes 
certain basic principles of public welfare organization 
and administration seem unmistakably clear while 
other principles are more debatable. Perhaps a dis- 
cussion of some of these principles with illustrations 
from experience may prove helpful at this time. As- 
suming that the new constitution will be approved 
this month,” Missouri must decide some very practical 
questions relating to public health and welfare in the 
near future. 

Administration of the state welfare programs in- 
volves relationships both with the Federal Govern- 
ment and with local governments within the state, 
since they must operate together in bringing welfare 
services to the people for whose help they were de- 
signed. It is important that these relationships be 
based upon mutual respect and understanding so 
that this shared responsibility can be jointly admin- 
istered. 


There are complicated problems connected with or- 
ganizing state welfare functions in the most effective 
way. Included is the question of how many functions 
should be brought together in one agency or to use 
a political science term, how far should the process of 
integration be carried. Another important question is 
how best to distribute welfare functions between the 
state and local governments, which relates to the 
philosophy of centralization versus decentralization. 
The answers to these two questions will to some ex- 
tent affect the decisions regarding the general type 
of agency or agencies to be established. Within this 
structure there will be additional problems of agency 


* Part of a lecture given at the George Warren Brown Department 
of Social Work, Washington University, February 9, 1945. 

* The new Constitution was approved by popular vote on Febru- 
ary 27, 1945. 
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organization to decide. 
How Mucu Inrecration? 


HE PuRPOSE of integration is to bring together into 
Tes organization related functions of government 
so as to eliminate the over-multiplication of adminis- 
trative agencies and substitute a well balanced organ- 
ization whose parts will operate smoothly, efficiently, 
economically, and in proper relation to each other. 
The general theory is clear but how far should this 
be carried? 

You will recall that the new Missouri constitution 
provides for an extensive reorganization of the whole 
executive department, as the governor is given the 
power to assign each of the existing seventy boards 
and bureaus to that division of the executive depart- 
ment to which its work is germane. This is an ex- 
ample of state-wide integration, planned to simplify 
administration and eliminate duplication of effort. 
The provision calls for a reorganization of health and 
welfare functions as part of this broader reorganiza- 
tion. 

At the present time Missouri has a state Social 
Security Commission; a Board of Managers for Elee- 
mosynary Institutions which also serves as the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind; a Department of 
Penal Institutions; a Board of Probation and Parole; 
a Board of Managers for the Missouri School for the 
Blind and the School for the Deaf; and a separate 
Board of Trustees for the Federal Soldier’s Home; six 
welfare agencies in all, with one, the Board of Man- 
agers for Eleemosynary Institutions, serving in a dual 
capacity. In addition, Missouri has a State Board of 
Health responsible for all of the state health func- 
tions. 

The new constitution would provide for the estab- 
lishment of a department of public health and wel- 
fare. Would this necessarily mean that all of the 
previously listed state welfare agencies plus the State 
Board of Health would be brought together in one 
state agency? We know that one group of institu- 


® Article IV, Section 37. 
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tions is expressly excluded by the proposed constitu- 
tion,* for it provides that “all state training schools 
and industrial homes for boys and girls shall be classi- 
fied as educational institutions and shall be in charge 
of a board of six trustees.” Presumably, as educational 
institutions they would be assigned to the Department 
of Education. 

Reorganization of welfare and health functions is 
only part of a far-reaching reorganization of all the 
executive agencies since the proposed constitution 
provides: 

“The executive department shall consist of all 
state elective and appointive officials and em- 
ployees except the officials and employees of the 
legislative and judicial departments. In addition 
to the governor and lieutenant governor there 
shall be a state auditor, secretary of state, attorney 
general, a state treasurer and a department of 
revenue, department of education, department of 
highways, department of conservation, depart- 
ment of agriculture and such additional depart- 
ments, not exceeding five in number, as may 
hereafter be established by law. Unless discon- 
tinued all present or future boards, bureaus, com- 
missions and other agencies of the state exercising 
administrative or executive authority shall be as- 
signed by the governor to the department to 
which their respective powers and duties are 
germane.” 

The legislature is free to create additional depart- 
ments, not exceeding five in number. One of these 
five, mentioned later in the constitution, must be a 
Public Health and Welfare Department. Perhaps 
another department with welfare functions might be 
so created, depending upon the definition of welfare 
as conceived in relation to the Department of Health 
and Welfare. Which of the following list should 
“welfare” be defined to include or exclude: 

Public Assistance 

Child Welfare 

Mental Hygiene (preventive, institutional and 

after care) 

Corrections (penal institutions, probation, parole) 
Should this department have responsibility for both 
the institutional and noninstitutional program in all 
these functional fields? 

It must be kept in mind that if all the functions 
which often go under the name welfare are placed 
in the Department of Public Health and Welfare, it 
will be a very big department with tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, as I am told between 38 and 40 per 


* Article IV, Section 38. 
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cent of the state’s funds are spent for health and 
welfare. About the same proportion of the state’s em- 
ployees are engaged in administering these programs. 


INTEGRATION OF FEDERAL WELFARE FUNCTIONS 


N THIS CONNECTION, however, we might recall the 
| recommendations of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management submitted to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress in 1937. In their plan for re- 
organization of the Federal Government, the commit- 
tee recommended the addition of a Department of 
Social Welfare and a Department of Public Works to 
the existing ten departments. To these twelve execu- 
tive departments would be assigned all of the oper- 
ating administrative agencies. The Department of 
Social Welfare would have these major purposes: 

“To advise the President with regard to social 
welfare. 

“To administer federal health, educational, and 
social activities; to conduct research in these 
fields; to administer federal grants, if any, for 
such purposes; to protect the consumers; to con- 
duct the federal aspects of federal-state programs 
of social security where need is the basis of pay- 
ment to beneficiaries; to administer all federal 
eleemosynary, corrective, and penal institutions; 
and to administer probation and parole.”® 

A working definition of what was to be included 
as “social welfare” was not specifically given at that 
time, although it will be recalied that during 1937 
and 1938, both the Senate and House went on record 
as favoring a department of welfare with similarly 
broad functions of health, education, and welfare, but 
the two houses never got together on the same pro- 
visions. 

We still wait for the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Public or Social Welfare. However, 
part of the substance was provided by the first Presi- 
dential Reorganization plan of 1939, by which the 
Federal Security Agency was established, within 
which were grouped “those agencies of the govern- 
ment, the major purposes of which are to promote 
social and economic security, educational opportunity, 
and the health of the citizens of the nation.” 


INTEGRATION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 


. 


ET US ALSO examine the state agencies with broad 
functions. We have had little experience with 
combined departments of health and welfare and none 
with a state agency of the breadth proposed for the 
federal department. Maine has a Department of 


5 The President’s Committee on Administrative Management Re- 
port with Special Studies, p. 35. 
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Health and Welfare, which has responsibility for all 
of the health functions of the state operating through 
a Bureau of Health; responsibility for public assist- 
ance, child welfare services, Indian affairs, and for 
inspection and licensing of private institutions han- 
dled through the Bureau of Social Welfare. The ad- 
ministration of all the state institutions has since 
1939 come under a separate Department of Institu- 
tional Service, although this was previously part of the 
Department of Health and Welfare. In commenting 
on this, Harry Page, Maine Commissioner of Health 
and Welfare, says “a helpful change in Maine would 
be to have institutions for custodial care, care of de- 
fectives, tuberculosis sanitariums, and state hospitals 
under the Department of Health and Welfare. I 
would not include penal institutions.” But, you may 
well say, Maine is a small state with less than 800,000 
population whereas Missouri has 3,784,000 according 
to the 1940 census. 

The only other state that has experimented with a 
combined Department of Health and Welfare is New 
Mexico with a population of less than half a million. 
Back in the 1920’s, New Mexico had one state board 
for the State Bureau of Child Welfare and the State 
Bureau of Public Health. After the Bureau of Child 
Welfare was metamorphosed into a State Department 
of Public Welfare, health and welfare became separate 
agencies. 

Not including health but with an even greater 
breadth of functions, the Minnesota Department of 
Social Security includes a Division of Public Institu- 
tions, a Division of Social Welfare and a Division of 
Employment and Security. In other words, this de- 
partment is responsible for public assistance, child wel- 
fare, mental hygiene, corrections, (both the intra- 
mural and extra-mural phases of these programs) plus 
the administration of unemployment insurance and 
the employment service. 

From 1937 to 1939 the State of Washington had a 
Department of Social Security which included similar 
functions, but this lasted only a short time before it 
was split up into separate departments. It was during 
1939 that Maine, Tennessee, and Washington each 
split an existing department into two agencies. 


INTEGRATION IN ILLINOIS 


N ILLINOIs we have been considering a reorganiza- 
| tion of our welfare agencies in the Committee on 
Services, which is part of the Governor’s Postwar 
Planning Commission. At the present time we have 
a State Department of Public Welfare, which has re- 
sponsibility for the mental hygiene program, for child 
welfare program, and a variety of institutions; a sep- 


arate Illinois Public Aid Commission is responsible for 
the whole public assistance program; and a separate 
Department of Public Safety responsible for the treat- 
ment of the adult offender. The Committee is saying 
that such a division can be neither efficient nor eco- 
nomical and results in lessened service to people in 
need. We think that in order to more easily co- 
ordinate the welfare services of the state, it is im- 
portant that these services be integrated into one de- 
partment. This is in line with the tradition in Illinois, 
as a single comprehensive welfare department was 
provided in the Civil Administrative Code of 1917 
and not departed from until a separate relief agency 
was set up during the depression. 

So much for the thinking regarding integration and 
the extent to which it should be carried. The im- 
portant thing is to set up modern and effective ma- 
chinery that will serve the state. 


APWA SuccEstIons 


FAIRLY USUAL pattern is represented by the illustra- 
A tive public wlefare bill prepared by the American 
Public Welfare Association in 1935. This sample bill 
grew out of consultation experience with the states. 
Public assistance, child welfare services, mental hy- 
giene, corrections, and the administration of all state 
institutions providing services or care for persons who 
are dependent, delinquent, or physically or mentally 
incapacitated are included as functions of a State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

One group of states has divided their welfare func- 
tions by functional fields. Another group has sepa- 
rated the institutional and noninstitutional agencies 
and a third group has used a system of adding new 
agencies from time to time. 

The division into functional fields is exemplified by 
Massachusetts and New York, each of which has a 
separate department of mental hygiene, corrections, 
and public or social welfare. Such a division has much 
to commend it for it means that related functions 
operate together. For example, children’s institutions 
are operated as part of the total child welfare program. 
Mental hygiene clinics, the institutional program and 
after care are related. Also in the correctional field, 
probation and parole are related to the correctional 
institutional program. 

The plan of having two state agencies, one for in- 
stitutional and one for noninstitutional functions is 
utilized in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. To 
many of us this seems a less effective division than 
the one just discussed previously. 

Delaware has provided a separate agency for each 
new function. Missouri has had quite a variety, and 
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Illinois in recent years has departed from the tradi- 
tional integrated Department of Public Welfare that 
it had for many years by splitting up the welfare 
functions between several agencies. 

About half of the states have public welfare depart- 
ments with limited functions. In addition to public 
assistance and child welfare responsibilities, these de- 
partments usually supervise and license private 
institutions and agencies, provide services to county 
departments, and in some cases provide noninsti- 
tutional programs for mental hygiene or correc- 
tions. In these states, the state institutions are usually 
managed by separate boards. 

From the foregoing discussion of practice among 
the states, it can readily be seen that there has been 
little experience with a combined department of 
health and welfare. Also, there is plenty of precedent 
for using the term welfare more narrowly when 
planning administrative organization. 


State-LocaL ADMINISTRATION 


N DETERMINING what is best for a state, it is well to 

give consideration to the area, density of popula- 
tion, the size of the case load, the time consumed in 
travel, etc. From the standpoint of the clients, for 
whom the welfare services exist, much can be said in 
favor of the establishment of well-rounded county 
departments of public welfare. On the other hand, 
some states have decided that it is easier to maintain 
standards of assistance and service through state ad- 
ministration. 

Recently in Illinois we have felt the urgent need 
for county departments of public welfare in which 
the local administration of all public welfare programs 
may be integrated. We feel that such a department 
in each county will help to provide more effective 
child welfare and public assistance programs. We 
think it will also serve to channelize access to state 
services of a specialized nature. 

It may also be pertinent to quote from the proposed 
new constitution for Missouri which provides that 
“the general assembly shall establish a department 
of public health and welfare, and may grant power 
with respect thereto to counties, cities, or other po- 
litical subdivisions of the state.”* 

Whatever the decisions are regarding centralization 
versus decentralization, it is sound to make the same 
decision regarding related functions. For example, it 
is completely unsound to have state administration of 
one type of public assistance and local administration 
of others. 


* Article IV, Section 37. 
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One Man or A Boarp? 


FTER DETERMINING the extent of functions to be in- 
A cluded in the State Department of Health and 
Welfare, and the extent to which administration is 
to be centralized or decentralized, there is still the 
problem of determining the type of state agency to be 
established. 

One of the first decisions to make is where adminis- 
trative authority is to be lodged. The new Missouri 
constitution provides that “the heads of all the execu- 
tive departments shall be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
All appointive officers may be removed by the gov- 
ernor and shall possess the qualifications required by 
this constitution or by law.” 

Does this necessarily mean that the governor must 
appoint a single executive as head of the department? 
From the fact that the same constitution provides that 
the heads of the Departments of Highway, Educa- 
tion, and Conservation are to be boards or commis- 
sions, I would assume that the legislature might pro- 
vide a board to head the new Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, or the statute enacted might 
provide for appointment by the governor of a single 
welfare executive, who might have an advisory board 
associated with him. 

Considering the whole plan of reorganization of 
the Missouri state government by which some existing 
seventy boards and bureaus will be assigned to a few 
executive departments, it is clear that the governor 
will have the making of a cabinet system. In this con- 
nection, it may be significant to note that, in other 
states, direct appointment by the governor of depart- 
mental executives has been frequently departed from, 
particularly for the departments dealing with the social 
services; i.e. health, education, and public welfare. 
For example, in New York, with a cabinet system, the 
Department of Social Welfare has retained a board 
to head the department. The discussion by the gov- 
ernor’s commission in 1935 on the pros and cons of 
having the department headed by a board versus a 
commission is interesting and pertinent to the decision 
Missouri must make. 


No ApMINIsTRATIVE Boarp 


or PuRPoses of simplification, may we rule out the 
F toerd of control type of organization by which the 
board actually operates in an executive capacity. Even 
where the statute provides for such a board, as is the 
case in the provision of the Social Security Act estab- 


7 Article IV, Section 17. 
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lishing a three member board, the administrative au- 
thority is sometimes delegated to an executive. 

In this connection, let me quote from the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management as fol- 
lows: 

“For purposes of management, boards and com- 
missions have turned out to be failures. Their 
mechanism is inevitably slow, cumbersome, waste- 
ful, and ineffective, and does not lend itself 
readily to cooperation with other agencies. Even 
strong men on boards find that their individual 
opinions are watered down in reaching board de- 
cisions. When freed from the work of manage- 
ment, boards are, however, extremely useful and 
necessary for consultation, discussion, and advice; 
for representation of diverse views and citizen 
opinion; for quasijudicial action; and as a re- 
pository of corporate powers. 

“The conspicuously well-managed administra- 
tive units in the Government are almost without 
exception headed by single administrators.” 


The arguments for having the director of a depart- 
ment appointed by the governor and directly respon- 
sible to him are well known. Direct lines of authority 
and the clear and undivided responsibility for the eff- 
ciency of a department have been the usual advantages 
set forth for this form of organization. Also it has 
usually been taken for granted as part of the cabinet 
system. 


Boarp DETERMINES POoLIcIEs 


OWEVER THERE are some definite advantages in 

having a board consisting of at least five and not 
more than nine outstanding citizens, appointed by the 
governor, for overlapping terms, on a nonpartisan 
basis without compensation except for expenses in- 
curred in the course of their official duties. This 
board is made responsible for the determination of 
policies and for the selection of the director who 
would effectuate the decisions on policy made by the 
board and be responsible for the administration of 
the programs. You will note that I said a nonpartisan 
board which seems very different in its implications 
than a bi-partisan board, because it makes appoint- 
ment nonpolitical. 

One reason for thinking in terms of a board with 
overlapping terms for its members, as being desirable 
to head the department, is because it may help in 
providing a long term appointment for the director. 
In addition to offering a sufficiently high salary to 
attract a director with the requisite capacity, it is 
necessary to give some security of tenure. If this 
tenure is made conditional on the successful perform- 


ance of his duties rather than for the term of a gov- 
ernor’s appointment, the theory is that it will serve 
to attract the individual who has had wide experience, 
is of proven ability, is interested in a career in the 
public service and who thinks in terms of long term 
planning and accomplishment. We need not only to 
attract the leader with outstanding ability but to make 
it possible for him to make real contributions to the 
developing field of public welfare administration. 


Tue Direcror anv His STAFF 


OWEVER APPOINTED, the director must be held re- 
H sponsible, either to the board or directly to the 
governor, for the effective operation of all the public 
welfare services which are under the control of the 
state department. He must also be responsible for the 
development of broad state policies and for the im- 
portant task of public interpretation. The choice of a 
qualified executive is a difficult task but perhaps the 
most important decision of all. Once having chosen 
a competent person, it is important to have some con- 
tinuity of service and freedom from political inter- 
ference. 

In addition to appointing an able administrator to 
serve as director, it is absolutely necessary to supply 
him with sufficient administrative and technical assist- 
ance to prevent him from being swamped with the 
volume of departmental operating problems and pub- 
lic relations activities. 

All of which bring us to the problems of organiza- 
tional structure within the department itself. In or- 
ganizing a department, it is clear that activities that 
are similar in scope, in type of work and technique 
should be grouped together. The breakdown into di- 
visions must be related to the work to be done. There 
is no single principle of effective organization, but 
consideration must be given to operating and service 
functions, to the people to be served and to the geo- 
graphical division of work. 


OpeErRATING Divisions 


N MORE DETAIL, we might think in terms of oper- 
| ating divisions for public health, public assistance, 
child welfare, mental hygiene, and corrections, or 
some combination of these. Service divisions might 
relate to business management, personnel, and to re- 
search. Considering the diversity of the fields in- 
cluded, there should probably be considerable auton- 
omy for health and welfare. Perhaps each should have 
its own advisory board. 

Planning for effective field service, in relation to the 
supervision of regional or county departments of pub- 

(Continued on page %) 
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HOW DO WE KNOW WHETHER IT IS A GOUU 


by Martrua A. CuHickerinc and Marcaret S. WATKINS* 





what is now generally known as “administra- 
1 


A S MORE AND more people share responsibility for 


tive supervision,” i.e. the supervision by the 
state over a local unit of government which is op- 
erating a particular program, and as more and more 
persons receive this sort of supervision, it is inevitable 
that there should be increasing pressure to develop 
objective standards of measurement. The states and, 
through the states, the federal government invest large 
sums of money in welfare programs which are quite 
usually operated by local units of government. The 
states are therefore obligated to themselves, to the 
federal government and to the beneficiaries of the 
various programs, as well as to the local governments 
themselves to see that a good job is done. But what is 
meant by “good?” How “good?” “Good” in what 
ways? “Good” for whom? “Good” according to what 
measurements? 

The American Public Health Association many 
years ago developed a concrete rating scale for measur- 
ing the performance of a local health department 
with, to quote Prof. J. M. Pfiffner, “criteria so objec- 
tive that little is left to the opinion of the appraiser.” 
To attain such a scale or such criteria the welfare 
programs have very far to go. It is some consolation 
to us welfare folk to tell ourselves that medical prac- 
tice is more concrete than welfare practice. Consider 
the satisfaction of being able to test professional com- 
petence by examinations in basic sciences! But the 
very desire we feel for more objective standards of 
measurement proves that we think we may be able 
to do better than we now do, even though we may 
never attain anything as objective as the health rating 
scale. 

Some of the states, notably Minnesota, as well as 
the Social Security Board, are experimenting with 
administrative reviews which may some day give us 
some generally applicable criteria. Private agencies 
are also experimenting. While the material of this 


*Martha A. Chickering is the former Director and Margaret S. 
Watkins the former Supervisor of Field Services of the California 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


1Administrative supervision “is exercised by state administrative 
officers and agencies authorized by law to assist, oversee and 
restrain local government.” Roger Hewes Wells, “American 
Local Government,” McGraw Hill (1939) p. 122. 


article is drawn from the public assistance programs, 
the problems discussed are undoubtedly the same 
wherever any agency, public or private, has responsi- 
bility for supervising the work of local agencies which 
it does not itself operate. The merit system has al- 
ready given us objective tests on the important matter 
of personnel. The Social Security Board, jointly with 
the states, is trying to work out tested figures on the 
staff necessary to adequately service a given case-load 
in the three assistance programs. At the present time, 
however, the evaluation of the strengths or weaknesses 
of a given local program is still balanced precariously 
on the edge of subjective judgment, with methods be- 
ing developed in the field pretty much by trial and 
error. 

It is the purpose of this article to gather up some of 
the currently employed methods, now in use pending 
the development of something more scientific, and to 
set them forth with some opinions as to their effec- 
tiveness. 


THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT'S PuRPOSE 


GOOD PLACE to begin a discussion of evaluating 
A county welfare work would be by asking, “What 
is a county welfare department set up to do?” If we 
know its purpose, it should be easier to decide whether 
or not it is doing its work well. But a comprehensive 
answer is not so easy as it would seem. 

Not so very many years ago, those citizens who 
most weightily affected public opinion would have 
answered that question almost unanimously to the 
effect that the chief responsibility of the local welfare 
department was to protect the taxpayer’s money, what- 
ever else it might do or fail to do. 

More recently, when one out of every six or seven 
citizens of these United States found himself depen- 
dent upon some form of public help for the sustenance 
of life itself, another answer to this question came 
to be quite generally accepted; namely, that the wel- 
fare department was there to give relief to citizens in 
need—prompt and adequate relief. Between the upper 
and nether millstones of these two opinions, the social 
workers of the country took quite a grinding during 
the depression years! 

It appears now that a third answer may be in the 
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formative stage; namely, that a welfare department is 
there to give service to citizens, service of which relief 
may be only one form. 


Goop Work AND THE Law 


HEN IT COMES to evaluating whether the work of 
W: public welfare department is “good” or not, 
there can be only one standard against which to meas- 
ure the duties for which it is responsible, namely the 
law under which it operates. If for instance the law 
requires the agency only to disburse certain funds to 
needy persons, a supervisory agency which checks its 
effectiveness partly on the basis of whether it also 
supplies medical care is riding squarely into trouble. 
It is this kind of demand which leads legislators to 
accuse administrative agencies of writing their own 
laws, 

In a changing world, where public opinion is stead- 
ily demanding better and more comprehensive care 
for human beings, there is bound to be a lag between 
that demand and its expression in the form of statute 
law. The supervising agency has two clear obligations 
under such circumstances. One is to keep the legisla- 
ture informed as to existing inadequacies in the law. 
The other is to prepare the local agency for pending 
changes, and to advise it regarding new demands. 
But its measuring stick of present performance is and 
must be the law. It is when administration is meas- 
ured by what some administrator thinks the law 
ought to be, but is not, that legislators begin to accuse 
administrative officers of making their own law. 

The local agency is set up by law to provide as- 
sistance or services or both to applicants; and super- 
visory agencies are under obligation to check whether 
or not the requirements of the law are being met. In 
the early days of the public assistance programs, the 
supervisory agency, affected by the public opinion of 
the time, was chiefly concerned with checking fiscal 
integrity. Primary emphasis was upon the question, 
“Is aid being given to anyone not eligible?” Those 
were the days of an almost purely fiscal audit. 

More recently, however, other questions have at- 
tained equal importance. Is the agency giving assist- 
ance to all who are eligible? Is assistance given in 
conformity with all federal and state rules and regu- 
lations? Are recipients receiving all their rights—fair 
hearings, for instance? If the law specifies services, 
are those services being rendered? 


CENTRAL FILEs 


, am CASE RECORD was always checked to a certain 
extent as a part of the fiscal audit, but now it as- 
sumed increasing importance. In the early days, it 


was usual to have a duplicate copy of all case records 
filed in the state office, there to be examined. One 
difficulty with this plan is immediately obvious—the 
notations in the record might or might not accord 
with reality out in the field—with no duplicity in- 
tended by the local agency. For instance, it is all too 
easy for a tired case worker to make a check in the 
record showing that she has verified property values, 
when what she really means is that she hopes to have 
time to do it tomorrow. 

A much more subtle, but equally serious danger 
inherent in this plan is that sooner or later it almost 
inevitably entangles the state in long-range case su- 
pervision. State workers are as human as county 
workers! The state worker, reading the record, gets 
interested in the case and concerned about the way 
it is being handled. It is practically inevitable that, 
in time, she will write to the county and ask, for 
instance, whether they have tried this other way of 
locating the deserting father. The county, having 
started on the next phase of caring for the family, 
must retrace its steps and start a new investigation 
—not because they believe that anything of impor- 
tance will be added by it, but because they do not 
dare let the state think they are lax. County workers 
have been known to travel many weary miles across 
mountain and desert just because some case worker 
up at the capitol has been able to think up one more 
thing they might do on the case. 


An EXAMPLE 


FAVORITE STORY in one state office had to do with 
Ris application for aid for children of a totally 
incapacitated father. The application, sent to state 
headquarters by a county department, gave the cause 
of the father’s incapacity as “neurosis.” The form 
was checked over by a clerk who felt that something 
more was needed. He wrote to the county asking, 
“How does it affect him?” Back came the county’s 
answer immediately—“mentally.” At this point, the 
whole matter was turned over to the social work 
staff in the state office, who prepared a long and full 
psychiatric questionnaire, and mailed it to the county 
for filling out. The reply to this came by wire: 
“Change diagnosis to stomach ulcers.” 

Frequently, the interest of the state worker will 
not stop with correspondence. She will be less than 
human if she does not sometimes think, “If I could 
only get out there and talk with that worker”—or 
even “with that client.” Maybe she does get out, 
and maybe not. But in any event, the result of 
basing evaluation on centralized records is all too 
often not only an inaccurate picture of the situation, 
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but also the hopeless scrambling of state and county 
responsibilities in the program. Ultimately, cen- 
tralized records are usually given up and replaced 
by decentralization of records. That is, the record 
remains in the county office where the work is done, 
and is there checked by a state field staff of social 


workers.” 
REsponsiBILIry Comes Home 


HIS STEP represents much more than a mere geo- 
| Peotone change in the place of checking. It in- 
volves also the placing of full responsibility for opera- 
tion upon the county, in fact as well as in name. 
Not that this transition is made all at once. At first, 
the field staff will fall into the same pitfall of absorp- 
tion in individual cases. But now the resultant difh- 
culties become infinitely more apparent to the state.* 
Mistakes in case work supervision by the state worker 
explode in her face right there in the county office, 
and no one is under any illusions as to who is held 
responsible! In time, it becomes clear to the super- 
vising agency that its function and the county’s func- 
tion are two quite different parts of the same pro- 
gram, and the program will be advanced if the 
county is allowed to swing its own job without state 
interference. 

At this point, it becomes necessary to develop a 
carefully disciplined state social work field staff, a 
staff trained to think in terms of an over-all program, 
of the entire case load instead of individual cases. 
This is not an easy discipline, either for the agency 
or for the individual workers. The emphasis on 
case work which has been usual in the field of social 
work adds greatly to the difficulty, because the 
worker who has been trained to do her professional 
thinking only in terms of the single case will need 
all the grounding she may have had in over-all 
disciplines, such as economics, sociology, or political 
science to help her to this new perspective. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that in the operating 
agency, case work will be the keystone. 

So, in evaluating the work of a local agency, it 
should be checked against the law creating it, and 
this is best done in the county office, rather than 
centrally, and there seems to be general agreement 
that it is best done by a social work field staff, 
specially trained in field operations. The check is 

*State fiscal authorities have sometimes insisted that this check 
should be done by fiscal clerks, rather than social workers. Some 
experimentation has shown that such clerks can be used, but only 
after they have been exhaustively trained in subject matter already 
known to the social work staff. 

*For a fuller analysis of some of these difficulties, see article on 


“Administrative Supervision,” by one of the present writers, which 
appeared in Public Welfare, Oct. 1944 (Vol. II, No. 10) p. 234. 
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made on the basis of the case record, which are read 
not with concern for the individual case, but to ascer- 
tain whether requirements of the law, and of all 
pertinent rules and regulations, federal and state, are 
being met. That is, whether the entire case load is 
being given the full benefit of the law and all rules 
based on the law. 


Tue Case Review 


T sHouLD be said here that there are many ways of 
| checking a county’s work in the field, but the 
case review method is one of those which has been 
evolved in the effort to develop sound standards of 
measurement, and it seems to have been very widely 
accepted. One important question in regard to this 
method, however, remains for further experimenta- 
tion before it can be surely answered. How many 
cases should be read, and how often? Practice seems 
to vary among the states. In some of the states with 
the largest case loads, review of cases in a county 
office is done only when there is reason to believe 
that there is something wrong in the county. In 
some other states, a continuous review is maintained 
of a statistically sound sample of the entire case load. 
If the state’s case load is very large, this is an exceed- 
ingly expensive procedure. However, if the case 
review is regarded as the equivalent of a fiscal audit 
of all matters other than straight accounting, then 
there is ground for the argument that it should be 
handled like a fiscal audit, in that it should be con- 
tinuous and automatic. It would seem that this is 
one of the points on which research is much needed 
to determine the most economical and yet valid use 
of the review of cases. 

Into the state office flow many significant indica- 
tions of the quality of each county’s work. Appeals 
come in against county decisions. There are letters 
of inquiry or complaint, personal calls on state off- 
cials in regard to county matters. The county is re- 
sponsible for certain regular reports and these are 
either accurate or inaccurate, prompt or laggard. 
The county may be carrying other programs jointly 
with the state, such as the inspection and licensing 
of boarding homes, and the handling of these other 
programs is bound to give evidence of efficiency or 
inefficiency. Also, there are always the reports of 
the state field staffs, both fiscal and social work, 
which throw continuous light on what is happening 
in the county. It would seem that the state is justi- 
fied in taking cognizance of all this information, 
which comes to it as a part of its official duties, in 
deciding when and how intensive a field review of 
cases in a county office should be. 
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Oruer STEPS 


UT WHEN the case review has been completed, the 
B supervising agency has the further obligation of 
interpeting it. If deviations from policies and stand- 
ards were revealed, the state must know why. Were 
the deviations sporadic or consistent? If the latter, 
what caused them? In the first case, one worker 
may have misread the manual. In the latter, some- 
thing in the central direction of the county office 
needs correction. Even if the review turns up a 
perfect record, the supervising agency must still know 
why. It is seeking to develop good county opera- 
tions; having found evidence of perfection, it is pro- 
foundly concerned with an explanation. 

Therefore, it must necessarily be a routine part of 
any complete evaluation for the supervising agency 
to require a report on administrative organization. 
Such a report would include the administrative chart, 
any office manual or instructions, an analysis of office 
operations, methods and standards of record-keeping, 
any material on personnel practices, and all other 
matters related to the routine operation of the office. 
The state is concerned only with the county’s per- 
formance in the operations which are under state 
supervision, and probably would have no authority 
to say that a given administrative chart was “un- 
acceptable.” If the organization which the chart 
pictures is really fundamentally wrong, as, for in- 
stance, if it showed a group of visitors with no 
supervisor, the program is bound to show the effects. 
Some day we may have objective standards of admin- 
istration sufficiently proven and sufficiently widely 
accepted to. make it possible to look over an adminis- 
trative chart and say, “The administrative lines are 
too confused. When responsibility is so diffuse, it is 
impossible to have a sound program.” But until that 
time, the supervising agency does well to stick to its 
responsibility for evaluating program, and use the 
administrative material which it assembles for an 
explanation to itself and to the county of demon- 
strated results, rather than as materials which are 
judged in themselves. 


THE QuaARTERBACK ON THE TEAM 


E BEGAN BY asking what the county welfare depart- 
ment had been set up to-do. It is time that we 
asked, “What is all this evaluation of a county’s 
work supposed to do? Is the checking of county 
efficiency the only responsibility of the state as super- 
visor?” Too often supervisory agencies seem to 


think of themselves as an umpire of a game in which 
the local units are the players (unless they fall into 


the more fatal error of thinking of themselves as 
star players who are sent into the game when there 
is an emergency!) A much truer analogy would be 
a football team on which both state and counties are 
players, but the state is the quarterback calling the 
agreed-upon signals, while the counties carry the ball. 

An authority on pbblic administration has said, 
“The fundamental policy of any (federal) agency 
administering a grant-in-aid should be to develop 
strong and able administration by the states, and to 
relax the federal supervision in proportion to the 
degree of excellence which each state administration 
achieves. The exercise of supervision or control over 
detailed aspects of administration will defeat the 
basic end of federal supervision.”* This is equally 
true of the supervisory relationship of the state to its 
counties. Both state and counties are a part of the 
same program, members of the same team. The 
main concern of the state, therefore, is to build 
“strong and able” county administration. 

Can a state, then, ever be content with simply 
evaluating the work of its counties? The answer is 
so obvious that we go on to the flat statement that, 
unless evaluation is linked to an educational process, 
the state will lose the best opportunity it has to fulfill 
its chief obligation. Not only should the county 
director be kept fully informed of every step in the 
evaluation as it takes place; the evaluation should 
from its very inception be a joint undertaking in 
which the county shares in the planning and in the 
study and all of its deductions. 

If he is kept in the dark, the county director will 
be uneasy and suspicious—uncertain as to just what 
use will be made of what he says, and of the cases 
which are being silently read. If he is a partner, he 
will learn by the very process of the study, and there 
is a chance that the study may be enriched with sug- 
gestions of other and surer ways to get a true evalua- 
tion. 

Consider the story told earlier of the application 
for aid for children whose father was suffering from 
a “neurosis.” No evaluation of that county’s work 
would be really constructive without time spent by 
the field representative in helping the county to 
understand just what medical evidence the state can 
accept under the law, and how such evidence may 
be secured and submitted. Anything less than that 
would leave the state convicted of gross negligence 
when the same mistake is repeated. 

The educational responsibilities of the supervising 

‘Joseph P. Harris in the Foreword to “Administration of Federal 


Grants to the States,” V. O. Key, Jr. (Public Administration 
Service, 1937) p. 14. 
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agency deserve separate treatment. It is interesting 
to be told, however, that so closely have they become 
interwoven with the evaluation responsibilities of 
one federal agency administering a grand-in-aid, the 
National Guard Bureau, that they have changed the 
name of their field workers from “inspectors” to 
“instructors.”® 


Be CAREFUL 


NY AGENCY engaged in making an evaluation of 
A the work of another will be hard put to keep out 
of the quicksands of personalities. The inexperienced 
field representative will insist that she knows that a 
certain county director is a harsh, untrustworthy 
man; she has seen how “browbeaten” his staff is, 
how “cowed” the people in the waiting room of his 
agency. Or she may defend him, insisting that he 
is “kind,” even though his organization has gotten 
into sorry confusion. 

It cannot be too often said that the supervising 
agency is properly concerned only with program— 
over-all program—and not with individuals. In the 
first place, local directors come and go but the pro- 
gram continues. In the second place, a single director 
has been pictured in the reports of three different 
field workers as three irreconcilably different persons. 
Finally, and most important, if the director is what 
the field worker thinks, his program will reflect his 
shortcomings and his strengths, and findings as to 
the failure or success of his program will determine 
any action necessary to be taken by the state. 


INTANGIBLES CoUNT 


EVERTHELESS, intangibles have a great importance! 
The writer of the book on grants-in-aid already 
referred to says, “The first consideration (in a federal 
field staff) is that field representatives be able tech- 
nicians in their specialty. Rather elusive qualities of 
personality, however, are probably of greater signifi- 
cance than technical competence. If a field representa- 
tive has adequate support from technical specialists in 
the Washington headquarters, there is no necessity for 
him to know all the answers himself. The important 
matter is that he be able to create a disposition on the 
part of the state officials to call for and use the data. 
The requisite qualities of personality are not readily 
susceptible of definition, but they revolve around skill 
in interpersonal relations.”® 
The field representative of the state agency must be 
disciplined to look for over-all performance and to 


°V. O. Key, Jr. “Administration of Federal Grants to States,” 
(Public Administration Service, 1937) p. 85. 
*Tbid. p. 87. 
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act only on the state’s verification of performance; 
never to jump to conclusions; never to get lost in 
personalities or be led into by-paths by single cases. 
Yet, if she thereby loses her sensitivity to intangibles 
she will lose much of her value. She must always be 
aware of those people in the waiting room, of the staff 
relationships, and of community attitudes and stand- 
ards. Perhaps that is one reason why we may never 
be able to develop a rating scale as objective as the 
health scale. Certainly it is the reason why it is so 
difficult to adequately test for field personnel by pres- 
ent civil service methods. All of these things will 
ultimately affect the agency’s performance in terms 
which she will be able to measure. By sensing them 
ahead, she will be able to understand and help to 
correct them. 

Particularly must the worker know her local agen- 
cy’s community. No one can evaluate an agency with- 
out understanding the community in which it is 
situated. If a field representative finds that the hous- 
ing standards set up for children receiving aid is above 
what half the citizens of a remote mountain com- 
munity have, her evaluation of that agency’s work 
should carry with it an interpretation of why the 
state’s standard is not exactly conformed with—as, of 
course, will be the case. If the poverty-bitten citizens 
of a community regard the “old age pension” as un- 
necessarily high—so much so, that an occasional 
recipient brings back each month to the county office 
ten of the forty dollars he receives because “no one 
needs that much to live on here”—certainly that atti- 
tude is going to have a bearing on the county agency’s 
work and needs to be understood by the state office. 


Tue County DEPARTMENT TOMORROW 


T WAS SUGGESTED at the beginning of this article that 
l there may be developing a new understanding of 
the purposes of a county welfare office, one which 
will go beyond the giving of relief only. The place 
assigned to county welfare departments all over the 
country in civilian defense planning would seem to 
indicate that these offices are being looked to for 
services more and more. A citizen goes into the 
county library not just to get a book; he goes for help 
in choosing his book. It is a matter-of-fact procedure 
in which the citizen expects and receives service and 
material assistance to meet his need, a procedure in 
which he also carries certain responsibilities. He is 
not particularly conscious of gratitude, even when the 
service is good. He pays for and expects that such 
service should be given any person in the community. 

There may come a day when some such service 
would characterize the county welfare department. 
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To it would go the woman whose living is being 
consumed by the paralyzed and unconscious old 
mother, the girl who fears that her sight is failing, the 
young man who fears that hopeless incompatability 
is developing between himself and his wife, the man 
who knows that he is the victim of an incurable dis- 
ease and is hag-ridden with fear for his family. Each 
needs advice as to where he can turn for help, some 
need help from the county agency itself, a few need 
financial assistance or the assurance of it. But the 
whole procedure could be matter-of-fact and assumed. 

In a transition period there is always a temptation 
to evaluate the local agency on the basis of what is 
best in modern trends. The local agency can only be 
held for what it is directed to do by law. When there 
are new responsibilities on the horizon, the local 
agency has a right to rest assured that the supervising 
agency will be watching the trends and will have 
developed methods of meeting them by the time they 
are spread upon the statute books. 


WHEN Is Work Goop? 


N THE BEGINNING of this article, certain questions 
] were asked about measuring the work of a local 
agency. What is meant by good work? How good? 
Good in what ways? Good for whom? Good accord- 
ing to what measurements? The writers are well 
aware that not one of these questions has been 
answered completely, and that some have not been 
answered at all, because there are still no objective 
criteria available for the securing of sound answers. 


But on the basis of operating experience, there have 
been certain deductions advanced regarding the eval- 
uation of the work of a local agency, and these may 
be summarized as follows:— 

The work of the local agency can properly be 
evaluated only against the requirements of the law 
and pertinent rules and regulations, and this evalua- 
tion must be done in terms of the agency’s over-all 
program, not in terms of personalities or cases. 

The evaluation can safely be done only in the local 
office, and not by checking centralized records. 

The state staff should be specially trained for field 
operations. 

The evaluation will fail of its fundamental purpose 
if it is not linked with education, and the only way to 
make that education truly effective is to make the 
evaluation process a joint undertaking. 

One last word must be said—and perhaps the most 
important. The state’s whole approach to the evalua- 
tion. must be a positive one. This has been connoted 
by everything which has been said heretofore. But if 
the state workers cherish, even without realizing it 
clearly, the idea that they will probably find the 
county work weak and unworthy of the program, 
nothing they can do will make the evaluation process 
really constructive. Never forget that an evaluation 
seeks just as earnestly for strengths as for weaknesses 
—and if it is a really good piece of work it will prob- 
ably find both—but, because it is a really joint under- 
taking with the county, the weaknesses will have been 
practically all corrected before the study is done! 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ...... 
IN 1944 


Per capita expenditures for public assistance were $7.34? 


1.06 for aid to dependent children 


Every state spent more per capita for old-age assistance than for any other type 


For old-age assistance was from— 


For general assistance was from— 


Less than $ 0.05 in Mississippi? 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 
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GUARDIANSHIP AND THE STATE 





OCIAL WORKERS, who understand that desertion 
and atheism were sufficient causes in 1817 for the 
English Court of Chancery to take jurisdiction 

over the infants of the poet Shelly, may have been 
puzzled when they heard in 1945 that many of the 
radio “Quiz Kids” are wards under the jurisdiction 
of the Probate Court of Cook County, Illinois. The 
income of many of the “Quiz Kids” constitutes prop- 
erty which can only be used for their benefit through 
a legally appointed guardian or upon order of the 
court, because in Illinois parents are not guardians 
per se of the property of their children. The Shelley 
infants, the Greenhill children, the Dionne quintu- 
plets, the Gloria Vanderbilts, and the Jackie Coogans 
are among the well-known wards who have made the 
pages of child-welfare textbooks and the front pages 
of newspapers. Guardianship is no longer a subject 
remote from social agencies. The children of G. I. Joe 
and G. I. Jane who are beneficiaries of veteran’s legis- 
lation, the minors who are receiving monthly pay- 
ments under old age and survivors insurance benefits, 
and the children who will be benefited if aid to de- 
pendent children is extended to include children liv- 
ing with legal guardians, are among the minor wards 
under guardianship whom social workers may soon 
know by the thousands. 


Wuart Is GuarpIANsHIP? 


UARDIANSHIP Is a necessary and basic institution 

which antedates formal laws and was well estab- 
lished in the family before the time of Christ. Since 
the days of the Ancient Law the state has intended 
through guardianship to provide protection for the 
person and property of minors and incompetent per- 
sons. Guardianship supplies the missing capacity in 
the individual who, because of minority or incompe- 
tency, is unable to exercise his rights, to benefit by 
the use of his property, to fulfill his obligations, and to 
make commitments, 

Blackstone writing in the eighteenth century and 
Miss Breckinridge in 1934 have both set forth that 
the relationship of guardian and ward is so close to 
that of parent and child as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from it. Some differences, however, do appear. 
For instance, with some exceptions in a few states, a 


guardian of property has greater power of his ward 
than a parent has over his child because the guardian 
has control over the child’s estate which the parent 
does not have. Although the relationship of parent 
and child is terminated only by voluntary relinquish- 
ment, court action, or death, the relationship of 
guardian and minor ward may be a matter of a few 
moments or may extend to 21 years. Consent to 
adoption, to medical care, to entrance into the armed 
forces, or to marriage may be given by a guardian 
for a child whom he has never seen until the moment 
he was appointed by the court. In fact, the guardian 
may not see the child even then. The guardian is 
thus empowered to give consent to steps that vitally 
affect the entire life of his ward without the observ- 
ance of necessary safeguards. Social-work standards 
and services which have been developed for children 
in a substitute parental relationship under the aegis 
of a social agency or institution do not exist for chil- 
dren under a legal guardian. Moreover, in several 
states guardians and their homes or the homes in 
which they place their wards are expressly exempted 
from the provisions of statutes enacted for the pro- 
tection of children away from their own homes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


ACH STATE delegates to the courts the exercise of its 
powers in guardianship under the law of guardian 
and ward. In this article these courts will be referred 
to as probate courts although in the various states they 
may be called surrogate’s courts, orphans’ courts, dis- 
trict courts, or county courts. There is no single pat- 
tern which these courts follow in organization. Jur- 
isdiction over minors may be vested by the constitu- 
tion and the statutes of the state in a particular court 
or in several courts having exclusive or concurrent 
jurisdiction. The power to appoint guardians may be 
vested in judges who may be required to be lawyers 
or they may be persons without legal training. In 
some states when court is not in session, the clerk 
of the court may appoint a guardian subject to con- 
firmation by the court which may not convene for 
several months. 
When the probate courts were established in the 
American Colonies the local judge and the lawyers 
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knew the children and the prospective guardians 
within the jurisdiction of the court. As members of 
small communities they were familiar with the ways 
in which the ward’s property was managed and they 
knew the kind of care which the ward received. To 
some extent this condition may exist in rural com- 
munities today but it is not possible in urban areas. 
For instance, in one county probate court the judge 
estimated that he annually handles 10,000 minor 
estates which may represent many more thousands 
of wards. From the information available from vari- 
ous states it is evident that guardians are appointed 
without verification of information about the child or 
the prospective guardian and even without inquiry 
about the latter’s competence to meet the child’s needs. 

When a guardian is appointed he usually becomes 
an officer of the court and is under its supervision. 
Yet the court supervision of the guardian with respect 
to the person of the child is practically non-existent. 
Several judges have explained this failure to supervise 
the guardian by saying that if the ward is abused, the 
neighbors will complain to the court, or in most states 
the ward himself, if over 14 years of age, may request 
a change of guardian. Thus unknowingly the neigh- 
bors and the ward are expected to exercise the power 
which belongs to the state. 

The statutes of the various states generally set forth 
detailed provisions to safeguard the ward’s estate. En- 
forcement of these requirements vary from court to 
court in a state and even in a single jurisdiction. For 
instance, a state law may require that a guardian of 
the property give surety equal to a certain percentage 
of the value of the ward’s estate. In one county the 
guardian may meet this requirement one day by giv- 
ing his own property as surety and then may sell his 
property the next day. In another county in the same 
state the guardian’s property given as surety could not 
be sold without notice to the probate court so that 
new arrangements could be made to protect the estate 
of the ward. 

Supervision of a guardian of the property of the 
ward requires an adequate administrative staff which 


the probate courts do not usually have. The judges - 


and lawyers in guardianship programs frequently jus- 
tify the lack of supervision by explaining that when 
the ward attains legal age he may bring action against 
his guardian for abuse of his estate or, in most states, 
if the ward is over 14 years of age he may request 
a change of guardian. Once again the burden is 
placed upon the child to protect his interests which 
the state should protect. An outstanding exception 
occurs in Louisiana where a statutory provision, car- 
ried over from the Civil Code, provides that a sub- 


tutor or sub-guardian shall be appointed to protect 
the interest of the ward as against his tutor or guard- 
ian. To what extent this is in operation is not known. 

Although the state makes provision for the guard- 
ianship of minors it is actually available only upon 
payment by the ward. Court costs and fees for an 
attorney, a guardian, and sometimes for a judge, as 
well as the premium for a guardian’s bond, must be 
met by the child whose entire estate may consist of a 
few dollars a month from a public benefit. In some 
jurisdictions the court costs may be reduced or waived 
upon presentation to the court of evidence of the 
poverty of the ward. This does not, however, elim- 
inate or reduce the other fees and costs. 


Wuo Are THE Minor Warps? 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to obtain information on the number 
l of children who are without natural or legal guard- 
ians or who are under legal guardianship in any 
community, much less in any state. The probate 
courts do not keep statistical information concerning 
their wards and do not issue annual reports. Limited 
information is available from recent studies made in 
several of these courts, from case records of social 
agencies, from published decisions in cases which 
have been appealed to higher courts, and from news- 
paper accounts. 

There is no provision in any state that every child 
who is without a natural guardian must have a legal 
one. The statutes usually set forth that a guardian 
shall be appointed when “necessary” or “convenient.” 
Under the interpretations which the judges have given 
to these terms and through definite specifications in 
some statutes, it is possible to indicate that certain 
groups of children are most frequently determined to 
be in need of guardians. For illustration here, three 
such groups have been selected: (1) children with 
estates, (2) children who are involved in civil actions, 
and (3) children who do not have natural guardians 
able to give consent to an act affecting their persons. 

A child with an estate may be one whose property 
consists of an inherited fortune, or cash or bonds 
such as a “Quiz Kid” may have, or a small monthly 
payment from the Veterans Administration. Since 
the first World War, the Veterans Administration 
has had 150,000 minor wards under guardianship 
and anticipates that four or five times that number 
will be under guardianship after the second World 
War. The Veterans Administration has developed an 
extensive legal and fiscal service for its minor and 
adult wards. This service was found to be necessary 
to supplement the inadequate facilities of the probate 
courts in the United States. A social-survey form, de- 
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veloped by the Veterans Administration after the 
first World War, is used to secure social information 
on its wards. If the responses on the form indicate 
that the ward needs social services, efforts are made 
by the Veterans Administration regional attorneys to 
persuade the local community to accept responsibility 
for the child. Executives of social agencies or mem- 
bers of Red Cross chapters or American Legion posts 
are used whenever possible. Responsibility for social 
services for the minor wards of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is sometimes accepted by the state and 
local welfare agencies but an adequate social welfare 
plan is not in operation. 


A Cast 1n Pornt 


HERE Is A common assumption that “a child with 
| estate” is protected because he has a guardian 
appointed by a probate court and that such a child 
is not of any concern to a social agency. This assump- 
tion needs to be considered in the light of knowledge 
based upon the cases of minor wards with estates, of 
which the following is an illustration: 

A boy whose adoptive parents died when he was 7 
years old inherited an estate valued at $70,000. When 
the petition for letters of guardianship was heard in 
the probate court, 15 persons were present who were 
interested in the guardianship, including the adoptive 
father’s brother, the family doctor, the family’s chauf- 
feur, then unemployed, and a former maid of the 
family who was a resident of a home for the aged. 

The boy had been placed in a military school by 
the adoptive mother because she could not manage 
him. A child-guidance clinic interested in the boy 
reported to the court that he was a child with be- 
havior problems. The clinic recommended that he 
be removed from the military school and from the 
influence of the contending persons interested in his 
money and that he be placed in a foster home. The 
court, however, appointed a bank as guardian of the 
property and named the adoptive father’s brother 
as guardian of the person. The wife of the latter 
stated that the boy could never live in their home be- 
cause their little girl was his age and they “were not 
sure of his blood.” 

After a review of the petitions and accounts in this 
court record for 1 year, it was determined that out of 
the ward’s annual income of $4,500 a total of $3,500 
was being expended with court approval. During that 
year the bank received a fee of $575 as guardian of 


_ the property. The attorney for the guardian of the 


person received a fee of $350. The guardian of the 
person whose fee was approved at $500 for the year 
actually received $1,800 for which no receipts were 
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filed. Although a boarding school was paid $700 an- 
nually for the ward, the uncle received payments for 
a room in his home for the ward and for room and 
board during vacation periods, as well as monthly 
allowances for clothing, laundry, music lessons, and 
miscellaneous items. The sum of $25 monthly was 
paid to the guardian to make one short trip each 
month to visit his ward at the school. A special peti- 
tion set forth that the ward “was not feeling good” 
and $250 was requested to take him on a trip. An- 
other special petition was submitted for $130 to take 
the ward on another trip. These petitions were ap- 
proved. There was no information about the child’s 
physical condition or any indication that a trip was 
advisable or in fact that the ward ever made the 
trip, or that the amounts in excess of the $500 fee 
which were paid to the guardian of the person were 
actually expended for the ward. Information on the 
health and welfare of the ward did not appear in the 
record. Such procedure will undoubtedly continue for 
14 years, that is until the ward attains legal age. 


Wuat Does tHe Cuitp Get? 


NOTHER Group of children under guardianship are 
A those who are involved in civil actions. In one 
court the probate judge estimated that he annually 
handles 2,000 new cases of personal injury to minors. 
Before a suit can be opened a guardian of the minor’s 
estate is appointed in probate court. Then the case 
may be settled out of court if the settlement is ap- 
proved by the judge of the probate court. The peti- 
tions for final settlement of 50 such cases heard in 
one day in that court were reviewed. With the ex- 
ception of a settlement for $700 all were under $500. 
Only a small amount remained for the ward in each 
case after the attorney’s fee of 25 percent of the settle- 
ment, the court costs, the guardian’s fee, and the bills 
for the doctor, nurse, and hospital were paid. 

Neither medical testimony nor evidence as to the 
child’s condition or the adequacy of the settlement in 
relation to the injury was given in any of these rec- 
ords, None was presented when the cases were heard 
in court. One of the 60 cases heard one morning was 
that of a boy about 3 years old. As the people stand- 
ing in the long queue in the court room moved up 
toward the bench, the little boy was carried in his 
father’s arms and was accompanied by his mother, 
the attorney, and the guardian. The child’s limbs 
concealed in long, loose trousers were unflexed as he 
played in his father’s arms. 

“Can he walk?” the judge asked as he looked over 
the petition. There was no response. The father was 
occupied in removing the child’s thumb from his 
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mouth. 


“Is the doctor satisfied?” the judge inquired, but 
there was still no answer. 

“Are you satisfied?” the judge inquired in a loud 
voice. 

“Uh huh,” nodded the frightened young father, 
and they moved on while the judge signed the peti- 
tion. 

The settlement was for $700 out of which the usual 
deductions were made. There was no evidence be- 
fore the court giving a diagnosis and prognosis upon 
which a just settlement could have been determined. 

A third group of children are those who may need 
to enter into a contract, to make commitments, to ful- 
fill obligations, or to exercise their rights but are pro- 
hibited from doing so because they lack legal capacity 
and do not have natural guardians who are living 
and able to act for them. The courts and social agen- 
cies are familiar with such chlidren who are in need 
of a guardian to give consent to adoption, to medical 
care, to entrance into the armed service, to marriage, 
and to similar vital steps in a child’s life. 


Wuo Are THE GUARDIANS? 


HE STATUTES usually provide that a guardian shall 
 ¢ a “fit and proper person” or a “reputable indi- 
vidual.” Unless there is a contest in court the person 
whose name appears on the petition as the prospective 
guardian is usually appointed. Provision is made for 
several types of guardians which include natural 
guardians, public guardians, banks and trust com- 
panies, and public and private welfare organizations. 

Under the common law the father is the natural 
guardian of the child and in the event of his death 
or abandonment, the mother becomes the guardian. 
Under the statutes, however, a majority of the states 
provide that the parents shall be joint guardians. In 
the event of the death or abandonment of one parent, 
guardianship rests in the remaining parent. If both 
parents die, the next of kin according to the laws of 
descent are the natural guardians. The right of the 
natural guardian over the person of the child is recog- 
nized in all the statutes. It is not, however, a right 
which for good cause cannot be abrogated. The lim- 
itations of the rights of parents with respect to the 
property of a child are defined in the statutes. 


Pusiic GUARDIANS 


N TEN sTATES, the office of public guardian has been 
l established by statute to provide for children when 
no other person is competent and willing to act as 
guardian. The public guardian is either appointed by 
a public official such as the governor, the judge, or the 


clerk of court, or he is himself a public official as a 
judge or the sheriff. In Illinois, for instance, the gov- 


ernor appoints a “suitable person” in each county as 


public guardian. The rights and responsibilities of 
the public guardian are the same as those of any 
legal guardian. Therefore he may continue as the 
guardian of his wards after the termination of his 
services as public guardian. Except for the benefici- 
aries of the Veterans Administration, statutory regu- 
lation of fees for guardians is not customary; they 
are to be “fair” or “equitable.” A former public 
guardian reported that she still has an annual income 
from $10,000 or $15,000 received as fees for her wards. 
Another public guardian commenting on his fees 
stated that he “takes all the traffic will bear,” because 
he “used to save the children’s money only to see them 
grow up and squander it.” 


BANKS AND Trust CoMPANIES 


ANKS AND trust companies often serve as guardians. 

They invest the funds and manage the estates of 
their wards for which they collect fees as guardians. 
Decisions in superior court cases and congressional 
investigations of veterans under guardianship reveal 
some of the conditions of maladministration of guard- 
ianship by banks and trust companies and also the 
results of the vested interests of bonding companies. 
Since 1933, howeved, estates under $5,000 deposited in 
banking institutions are protected by federal legisla- 
tion. 

Some states provide for the granting of guardian- 
ship to public and private welfare organizations, while 
in other states an official or an employee of the or- 
ganization only may be named as a guardian. The 
latter provision is perhaps based upon the presump- 
tion that there should be a personal relationship be- 
tween guardian and ward. Some agencies take guard- 
ianship of either the person or property, or of both. 
Frequently the agencies limit the amount of property 
over which they will accept guardianship. 


AGENCIEs AS GUARDIANS 


IDESPREAD confusion exists in the guardianship 
Woee of social agencies caused partly by varying 
interpretations of such terms as “commit to care,” 
“commit to custody,” “making a ward of the court, 
agency, probation officer, or social worker,” “give 
guardianship,” and “appoint a legal guardian.” Stat- 
utes, court orders, supreme court decisions, and agency 
procedure under these terms vary among states, courts, 
and agencies. For instance, in one community the 
court under the statute “commits to the care” of social 
agencies. One agency executive may interpret the 
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order to mean that he is the guardian of the children 
and will give such consents as to medical care and 
entrance into the armed service, while another agencye 
executive will insist that the natural guardian or a 
legal guardian only can give such consents. 

The confusion over such terms as guardianship and 
custody is further illustrated in a case recently before 
the Supreme Court of the State of Washington. It 
involved a child who was placed by the Superior 
Court of King County “in the permanent custody of 
the Washington Children’s Home Society for adop- 
tion.” The foster parents with whom the society 
placed the child petitioned the court to adopt him. 
The society refused to consent to the adoption and 
the superior court declined to hear the petition. The 
foster parents then filed in the supreme court a writ 
of mandate to require a hearing on their petition and 
it was decided that the superior court should have 
heard the petition. 


INTERPRETATION OF STATUTES 


NE OF THE statutes under consideration in this case 
0) provides that “prior to a hearing on a petition” for 
adoption, “written consent to such adoption must be 
filed” by “a legal guardian” or other persons enu- 
merated. Another statute involved is that when “the 
court shall award a child to the care of any association 
or individual, the child shall unless otherwise ordered, 
become a ward and be subject to the guardianship of 
the association to whose care he is committed.” 

The supreme court found that the superior court 
limited its order to “permanent custody . . . for adop- 
tion,” but that “even without this limitation, the order 
did not even purport to appoint- the society legal 
guardian for the child.” The court further found that 
“the society was constituted the child’s custodian . . . 
[and that] the appointment of a statutory guardian 
is a very different matter.” It was also noted that the 
articles of incorporation of the association did not in- 
clude in the society’s enumerated powers the right 
to act as legal guardian. The interpretation of the 
statutes and of the court order by the society and by 
the superior court differed markedly from that of the 
supreme court. According to the final decision the 
“legal guardianship” of the child had not been given 
to the agency when he was placed “in the permanent 
custody of the society for adoption.” 


SAFEGUARDS 


HE SOCIAL WORKER who was only puzzled over the 
“Quiz Kids” being wards under a probate court 


may now be confused over the status of children un- 
der guardianship in the United States. She may won- 
der how this condition can exist here in 1945 when 
social agencies have been protecting children and in- 
capacitated adults for so many years. Social workers 
have indeed been concerned over children who are 
delinquent, neglected, and dependent in their own 
and in foster and adoptive homes, but unfortunately 
they have not given sufficient attention to guardian- 
ship. The rights and responsibilities of the child, the 
parent, the guardian, the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
social worker in guardianship are rarely understood. 
As a result the best interests of the child, the parents, 
and society may not be sufficiently safeguarded even 
by the most conscientious judges, lawyers, and social 
workers. 

Concern for the child under guardianship should 
lead to concern for adults under guardianship. Per- 
sons mentally ill or mentally deficient who are re- 
cipients of benefits from the Veterans Administration, 
old age assistance, old age and survivors insurance 
benefits, and workmen’s compensation or state as- 
sistance programs, as well as those who may have 
private incomes, constitute a large part of the group 
under guardianship. Investigation of their needs and 
of the competency of the guardians to meet their 
needs as well as closer supervision by the courts should 
lead to improved care and the enrichment of the lives 
of wards. 


Tue “SpoTticHt QuEsTION” 


T Is Not too much to ask that the state actually give 
| full protection through legal, fiscal, and social 
service methods to every child and incapacitated adult 
who is in need of guardianship. We need not wait 
for the reform of the probate procedure of the United 
States to work toward the achievement of this goal. 
State welfare departments can begin by gathering data 
and information upon which to base a twentieth- 
century guardianship program in each state. This 
would involve the study not only of the statutes and 
of probate-court procedure but also of social-agency 
practice in guardianship. Every social worker could 
be brought into the guardianship quiz by trying to 
answer the “spotlight question:” Who has the legal 
responsibility for the person and the property of every 
individual under your care? Upon the basis of in- 
formation secured through local and state inquiries, 
standards for guardianship in the twentieth century 
can be developed, enacted into state law, and observed 
by the courts and social agencies. 
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EVALUATIONS 


by G. M. HoLLenBeck, Administrator 
Yakima County Welfare Department 
Yakima, Washington 





public assistance programs have been developed, 

increasing thought has been given to the ques- 
tion of evaluations. In the growth of various merit 
systems it became necessary that some uniform 
method of rating the performance of employees in 
the public agencies be adopted. A great deal. of 
thought has been given to various methods. Defini- 
tions of the job to be performed have been drafted. 
Attempts have been made to develop a written set of 
standards. Social workers over the nation have dis- 
cussed and written about the use of evaluations. 
Very few employees and very few supervisors who 
have had to work with evaluation charts and forms 
have felt perfectly at ease. Many have viewed evalu- 
ations as imperfect but necessary—something that 
had to be put up with but that were on the whole 
better than no system of ratings. 

I believe that it is generally agreed that there are 
two purposes served by evaluations. Both are neces- 
sary. In any rather large and complex organization, 
the administration must have some form of ratings 
or evaluations in order to more properly determine 
promotions, demotions, release from the service and 
salary increases. 

The second use of evaluations is that of staff 
development. Most agencies have made an attempt 
to have one evaluation satisfy both purposes. To my 
mind this cannot be done. One is a measurement 
process; the other is not measurement but develop- 
ment. Elizabeth Cosgrove in her paper, “Use of 
Service Ratings in the Evaluations of Performance,” 
appearing in Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work 1940, says: “The kind of rating plan 
that is formulated and the method of using it varies 
with the purpose of the plan. If it, is to be used to 
form a basis on which personnel actions are to be 
taken, such as promotion, transfer and separation, 
the rating scale will include items selected with that 
purpose in mind. If it is to be used solely for de- 
velopment of staff it will include items directed 
toward that purpose.”? 


it URING THE PAST ten or twelve years, while the 
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tion of Performance,” Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work 1940. 


In the same paper, she states: 

“More recent types of rating scales based on psycho- 
logical measurements and the psychophysical methods 
of scale building as developed by L. L. Thurstone 
have been made and are used both in private in- 
dustries and in public service. Statements concern- 
ing the efficiency of the man on the job are collected 
from a wide variety of persons and given a quanti- 
tative value on a scale with equal units in such a 
way that endorsement or refusal to endorse may be 
interpreted in quantitative terms.”” 

It would, therefore, seem that no one system of 
evaluations could adequately serve both purposes. We 
must either adopt two systems or must determine 
which purpose shall be the basic purpose of our 
evaluations and then adapt that system to the other 
purpose as well as possible, realizing that the evalua- 
tion not being specifically designed for the second 
purpose will on the whole be not too reliable. 


EvaLuaTions For DEvELopMENT 


HE BASIC UsE of an evaluation is that of staff de- 
T velopment. The executive of an agency is pri- 
marily interested in the quantity and quality of the 
service which the agency can and does give to the 
community. He, therefore, is interested in the growth 
and development of the individuals employed in the 
agency. When the employees of an agency grow 
and develop, then the agency grows. Then and then 
only will the agency deliver increased services to the 
community. 

The ideal agency is one where all of the employees, 
no matter what their job, are vitally interested in 
performing that particular job better. Thus it would 
seem that evaluations must be used for development; 
that personnel action is an incidental, albeit an im- 
portant part of the organization. An employee who 
is just doing the job for the sake of the job is not 
a valuable employee and one whom the executive 
might as well release, even though the job is reason- 
ably well done. 

I realize that there is some thought in the field 
that evaluations and personnel actions are not in- 
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compatible and that they can be treated together. 
Jeanette Hanford in her paper, “Standards of Meas- 
urement Used in Staff Evaluations in a Private 
Agency,” published in Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work 1942, says: 

“There is some thought in the field today that 
salary increases and evaluations should be treated 
separately. It is my opinion that the two cannot be 
separated realistically. The judgment implicit in the 
evaluation must apply to consideration of promotion 
and salary increase and is the only sound basis for 
such decisions. Why, then, should we try to divorce 
the two? The argument is that the worker who is 
focused on getting her salary increase is not as free 
to use the evaluation process to further her own de- 
velopment. Perhaps this is true in some respects or 
with some workers, but the fact remains that in our 
culture the association of salary increase with good 
work is implicit and unavoidable, and I am inclined 
to think that the impetus to growth may come at 
least partially through this impact of external judg- 
ment and practical reality.” 

However, it seems to me that in the consideration 
of personnel actions you are measuring the perform- 
ance of individuals against a set of standards and defi- 
nitions, while for the development of staff you are 
engaged in an entirely different activity. You are 
concerned with growth, not the mere meeting of a 
standard. 


TeNurE ANp Sacary INCREASES 


HERE IS THE additional position relative to the 
matter of salary increases which holds that sal- 
ary increases should on no occasion be based on 
evaluations but instead should be based entirely upon 
tenure of office. There is considerable merit to this 
position. It would seem that if it were desirable to 
condition salary increases on evaluations, the increase 
in salary might better be predicated upon an evalua- 
tion designed for and serving the purpose of staff 
development than to have evaluations built and used 
primarily for personnel activities. There is some 
thinking that regardless of the defects or assets of 
a rating system the basic purpose for its use is staff 
development and that the question is not what sys- 
tem is used but how it is used and how developed, 
always remembering the fundamental purpose of 
the evaluation.® 
In our present system-of evaluations we have de- 
fined the various jobs and have arrived at various 
factors and standards. We have adopted the prac- 
tice that evaluations shall be made annually or semi- 
"Ibid. 
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annually. This generally means that personnel ac- 
tions are conditioned on the evaluation and take place 
at the time of the evaluation. Thus while we agree 
that evaluations are primarily for the development of 
the staff we actually to a very great extent use them 
for personnel action. 


Tue Purpose or EvaLuaTions 


BELIEVE THAT it is time for social workers to ex- 
one the entire procedure of evaluations with 
the aim of making them serve their primary purpose. 
If evaluations or ratings are necessary for salary in- 
creases or demotion, then let us devise a measure- 
ment scale. We should begin to place the emphasis 
where it should be placed. December 2, 1939, the 
Division of Technical Training of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, issued a 
pamphlet entitled: The Use of Staff Evaluations in 
a Staff Development Program. They said: 

“The day-to-day supervision is a continuing process 
of the worker, as the need for specific helps arise. 
The periodic evaluation thus becomes a summariza- 
tion and analysis of the worker’s progress, rather 
than an unexpected estimate, for which the worker 
is unprepared.” 

Again we find that in an article which Catherine 
Manning wrote, entitled “The Supervisor’s Job in a 
Public Agency,” appearing in Public Welfare, Sep- 
tember 1944: 

“Perhaps we have reached a point at which we are 
quite frank at the time of the yearly evaluation of 
the worker, and many of us encourage full partici- 
pation from the worker in assembling and writing 
the evaluation. Although a certain amount of anxiety 
precedes the evaluation the completed process usually 
affords some security and added clarity for the 
worker about how she is actually being measured. 
However some workers and supervisors feel that they 
are much better prepared for the formal evaluation 
if each conference throughout the year affords an 
opportunity for honest appraisal of achievement or 
lack of it. The worker who continues to fail and is 
made to acknowledge it steadily, often, of her own 
choice, leaves this field to which she is unsuited. 
In extreme cases an arbitrary dismissal with formal 
charges has to be faced, but even in this extreme there 
are fewer hostile feelings if the supervisor has been 
frank with the worker consistently so that the end 
result does not come as a great shock to either per- 
son.” 

It does not appear to me that in the majority of 
public agencies we have actually set up the machinery 
so that evaluations are used for staff development 
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purposes. This is true in spite of the fact that I 
believe that a large share of the staff would be per- 
fectly satisfied if evaluations were so used. 


Tue Supervisor’s Jos 


A LARGE EXTENT evaluations have been used al- 
most exclusively for a basis of personnel actions. 
In discussion with various supervisors concerning 
this, all agree that the basic use of evaluations should 
be staff development. None has seen how this could 
be accomplished without a major reorganization and 
reassignment of work. To me it seems that the basic 
thinking concerning the job of a supervisor is what 
makes the difference. Does the supervisor view the 
material coming across her desk as material for the 
development of her staff, or as material that shall 
be examined for possible corrections? The latter is 
the case all too many times. A supervisor should view 
her job as one that employs the teaching process. 
It seems to me that in every move the supervisor 
makes, she teaches. I have very little patience with 
the concept that the supervisor corrects and evaluates 
in order to allow the visitor to develop. You must 
take additional steps and use evaluations to teach the 
visitor. If the teaching process is not employed, 
ordinarily the visitor will not increase in quality and 
quantity of output. 


Cross EvaLuaTIONs 


N ADDITION to the knowledge which the supervisor 
1 chesios first hand, it would seem advisable to 
bring to her attention all material which ordinarily 
might be hidden from her. Thus cross evaluations 
enter into the picture. We have for the past two 
years experimented with a system of cross evalua- 
tions. We think that they have been of value both 
to the supervisor in increasing her knowledge of the 
visitor, and also for the visitor who is actually in- 
terested in doing a better job. We have used our 
regular evaluation form, which contains a listing of 
various factors such as planning of work, flow of 
work, promptness in completing work, etc. Each 
factor is graded from “unsatisfactory,” “fairly satis- 
factory” up to “outstanding,” there being five grades. 
The visitors of a unit together consider which of the 
factors listed on the evaluation form they could 
honestly and realistically be expected to be able to 
judge. Then taking the definitions of the factors, 
which are a part of our manual, they discuss each 
factor so that as nearly as possible each visitor will 


be grading with the same understanding of the fac- 
tors. Then each visitor grades the supervisor. 

The next step is to compile a composite evalua- 
tion. This is done by the visitors getting together 
and noting the number of visitors who have graded 
the supervisor the same. Thus you will find that out 
of seven visitors one may grade a factor as “unsatis- 
factory;” two “fairly satisfactory;” three as “satis- 
factory;” and one as “outstanding.” Then a composite 
rating is arrived at. The final step is where the visi- 
tors and the supervisor get together and discuss the 
rating and the reasons for it. 

The same system is used where the clerical or 
stenographic staff evaluate a visitor. A selection of 
factors is chosen where the knowledge they have 
is sufficient to form a judgment, and then the pro- 
cedure is the same throughout the balance of the 
steps. 

This cross evaluation works all ways, back and 
forth, throughout the entire agency. The results are 
given to the supervisor of the unit for study, but 
have no bearing upon the evaluation which goes into 
the individual’s personnel file. The point is that they 
are used by the supervisor from a staff development 
viewpoint. It cannot be denied that they give addi- 
tional information concerning the individual. With 
this additional knowledge, the supervisor is then 
enabled to more adequately plan the teaching course, 
or process, in order that the individual will develop 
and thus the individual’s ability will increase and 
the effectiveness of the service will be increased. 

In conclusion, can we agree upon the following 
statements: 

Evaluations should be designed and used primarily 
for staff development. 

Evaluations are a continuing process, day by day 
and week by week, as contrary to their use at stated 
periods of time. 

Such a use of evaluations emphasizes the teaching 
process in supervision on a well-defined level. 

That to approximate the above item the supervisor 
needs to obtain and constantly retain a most compre- 
hensive picture of the supervisee and that cross evalu- 
ations are one method of accomplishing this. 

Finally, personnel action should be conditioned 
upon growth of the individual. 

In the matter of promotions, would it not be well 
to require the individual to perform in the higher 
classification for a period of time and if growth were 
satisfactory then complete the promotion? 
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DEMONSTRATION INSTITUTE IN SocIAL SECURITY 


A group of leading administrators and educators 
in the field of social insurance and assistance and 
related services will participate in a demonstration 
institute on social security to be conducted by the 
Committee on Education and Social Security of the 
American Council on Education from April 23 to 
May 3 in Washington. The institute will be con- 
cerned with the basic facts, concepts, and issues with 
which personnel in supervisory, policy-forming, and 
other responsible positions in social security need to 
be acquainted in order to make decisions with per- 
spective and an adequate understanding of the pro- 
gram in which they are engaged. 

This subject matter will be presented by govern- 
ment officials and will be discussed by the invited 
administrators and educators. At the conclusion of 
the sessions, the participants will evaluate the insti- 
tute, considering its contents, its method, and its use- 
fulness in training. The conclusions will be incor- 
porated in the Report of the Committee on Education 
and Social Security. 

The members of the committee are George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Education, 
Chairman; Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board; J. Douglas Brown, Director, 
Industrial Relation Section, Princeton University; 
John W. Nason, President of Swarthmore College; 
and Paul Webbink of the Social Science Research 
Council. The director of the committee is Karl de 
Schweinitz. The committee is exploring the nature 
of the knowledge and skill which the various parts 
of the system of social insurance and assistance have 
in common. It is considering ways in which em- 
ployed personnel, teachers, and civic leaders can be 
offered opportunity to study such of the subject mat- 
ter of social security as is appropriate to their needs. 
Included in the project of the Committee is considera- 
tion of the extent to which the materials of social 
security should be incorporated in curricula in social 
science and social work. 


Cast Work ArticLte ConrEsT 


The Hartford Council of Social Agencies is spon- 
soring a contest for the best article on case work. 
The purpose of the contest is to encourage younger 
workers to express their ideas about their work. The 
Council is offering prizes of $25 and the winning 


papers will be read at the Social Case Work Division 
meeting. Ella W. Reed, APWA Consultant on Pro- 
fessional Services, will be one of the judges of the 
contest. 


New York Continues INTEGRATION 


In New York, supervision by the Department of 
Social Welfare of the administration, management 
and program of county and city homes and tempo- 
rary shelters for adults has been assigned to the field 
work of each area office. With this step, the transfer 
of field work in connection with all programs for 
which the department has supervisory responsibility 
from the central office to the area offices has been 
completed. This transfer permits the integration of 
all field work operations in connection with all wel- 
fare services throughout the area offices, Robert T. 
Lansdale, Commissioner of Public Welfare, reports. 
Under the new plan, there is a welfare institutions 
inspector in each area office to carry out the field 
work program for private homes for the aged, hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. This worker also is respon- 
sible for review and consultation on matters con- 
cerning public home administration. Special con- 
sultant services and advice are available. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


The New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, will again offer summer institutes in 
1945. Three series of institutes—July 9 to 20, July 23 
to August 3, and August 6 to 17—deal with various 
aspects of social work practice with particular em- 
phasis on the needs and problems of the war and 
postwar periods. Announcements of the institutes 
and application blanks may be obtained from the New 
York School of Social Work, 122 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10. 


INFORMATION Kirt 


The United States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has assembled a valuable information 
kit, “16-Year Minimum Age for Employment.” This 
kit contains materials which provide useful back- 
ground information for national and state groups 
who are working for improved standards in child 
labor laws. Material in the kit presents a program 
for a basic 16 year minimum age for employment, 
includes facts on child labor and suggestions for 
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state legislation. The information kit is available 
from the Children’s Bureau. 

The National Child Labor Committee has also 
issued a new pamphlet entitled, “The Case for Sixteen 
Year Employment Laws.” The pamphlet presents a 
good case for raising the age limit from 14 to 16 
years. Copies of “The American Child” are available 
from the Committee Headquarters, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 


VircInia Orrers OpporTUNITIES 


The Merit System Council of Virginia is offering 
an examination in April to anyone interested in pro- 
fessional social work positions in the state depart- 
ment. A bulletin announcing an examination and 
describing the positions available raises the question 
“Have you considered a professional career in social 
work?” The bulletin is available from the Merit 
System Council, 309 Finance Building, Richmond 19. 


Missourr’s New ConstTITUTION 


The Missouri Association for Social Welfare has 
taken an active part in promoting a new constitu- 
tion for Missouri. A bulletin, “Building a Better 
State Through Legislation” analyzes the strong 
points and weak points. Recognizing imperfections 
it answers the question, does the proposed constitution 
provide for a more responsible, more efficient, more 
economical state government, in the affirmative. A 
flyer and a news letter supplement the bulletin in 
the association’s promotion program. 


AppITIONS To THE Loan LiBraRy 


“Interviewing in a County Welfare Program,” 
Staff Development Series, Issue No. 1, Indiana State 
Department of Public Welfare. October, 1944. 14pp. 

A statement on Interviewing which brings out the 
importance of the social worker’s approach to the 
client and discusses the development of the interview. 





Reports 





Uran Sets a Goop ExaAMpLE 


The “Utah Public Welfare Review,” November 
1944, is an excellent example of a state department 
publication. Attractively printed, the review includes 
an editorial, signed articles of general interest in the 
field of public welfare, book reports, and state per- 
sonnel notes. Articles in the November issue include 
“Population Shifts of Interest to Rural Social Work- 
ers,” “The Role of Public Assistance in a Compre- 
hensive Social Insurance Program,” and “The Ad- 


ministration and Operation of Public Welfare Pro- 
grams in Utah.” 


Livinc Costs AND STANDARDS 


The Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 
has issued a new mimeographed report of “Current 
Living Costs as Related to Standards of Public As- 
sistance in Pennsylvania.” The Pennsylvania depart- 
ment is required by the law to prepare such a report 
at least annually and “to cause such reports to be 
published for the information of the public.” The re- 
port analyzes eight items of common need in its study. 
These items are food, clothing, shelter, fuel and light, 
household cleaning and maintenance supplies, per- 
sonal care, current replacement of household furnish- 
ings and equipment, and community activities. The 
report shows that the average cost of minimum re- 
quirements for an adult male living alone totals $33.90 
per month; two persons, one mother and a 10-year 
old child, $58.90 per month; four persons, a disabled 
father, the mother and two children, $100 per month. 
The report points out where allowances are adequate 
and where they are inadequate for the families re- 
ceiving public assistance. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


The Association of Washington Cities has issued an 
“Analyses of Selected State-Wide Retirement Systems 
for Municipal Employees.” This report includes a 
proposed plan of the Association of Washington Cities 
and the recommendations of the Committee on Public 
Employee Retirement Administration of the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada. The bulletin includes ten state-wide 
retirement systems and analyzes their coverage, bene- 
fit provisions, disability benefits, finance plan, admin- 
istration and other important factors. 


A Micury Force 


The new National Education Association pamphlet, 
“Education—A Mighty Force” points out that educa- 
tion can be a vital factor in the development of a 
prosperous and harmonious postwar America. The 
bulletin with its very attractive layout and effective 
use of pictures, drawings, and graphs concludes with 
this statement “We spare no expense to get people 
ready to win the war. Why? Because we know that 
only a trained people can win. Public sentiment 
would not tolerate for a moment a proposal to send 
any American boy into battle without the best of 
training under the best instructors and with the best 
equipment that money can buy. Shall we do less to 
prepare our young people to win the battles of peace?” 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 79) 
lic welfare, poses some interesting problems relating 
to how to best unify this service to prevent duplica- 
tion and yet make the most effective use of the various 
specialists. 

In this connection you may be interested in a com- 
ment from Harry Page, Commissioner of the Maine 
Department of Health and Welfare. Mr. Page says, 
“I would like to see uniform districts for health and 
welfare, with a single administrative head for each. 
As it is, the state is divided into three different sets 
of districts by the Bureau of Health, Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance, and Division of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices.” 

You may also be interested in what Margaret 
Reeves says of the New Mexico organization during 
the early days. In part, she says, “As the program 
grew to larger proportions in New Mexico, I began 
to question whether it was too much to ask of one 
state board to carry all we asked of our board, and 
especially without a paid executive officer. You may 
recall that for some time before the legislature acted 
to create a separate department of public welfare, our 
Bureau of Child Welfare was in fact, in everything 
but name, a public welfare rather than a child welfare 
unit. I think in most states today the job in welfare 
and the job in health are together rather big for one 
department. If they are in one department, there 
should certainly be a paid full time executive for that 
job rather than dependence on an administrative 
board without an executive, as we had in New Mexico 
in the early days.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


N PLANNING the organizational structure, it is well 
] to provide for a certain amount of flexibility in the 
statutes. A study of the statutory provisions for wel- 
fare departments in other states will show that fre- 
quently provision is made for the allocation or re- 
allocation of functions between divisions. Frequently 
there is also provision that the board or executive may 
add or eliminate divisions as seems desirable. Some 
degree of flexibility should be provided. 

It is also important not to lose sight of the theory 
of the span of control. For the number of specialized 
units must result in a structure that can be controlled 
by the executive. 

To make even the most perfect organizational struc- 
ture operate effectively, it must be staffed with. well- 
qualified personnel who have professional skill and 
experience; there must be continuity of service and the 
agency must be provided with adequate funds. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application for 
enrollment should be submitted to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of 
the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the March issue of Pustic We Fare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Verda G. Baker, DeRidder, Louisiana 

Mr. Ransom E. Barnes, Merced, California 

Mr. Julian W. Branstetter, Lebanon, Missouri 

Mrs. Wallace Brinkley, Suffolk, Virginia 

Mr. Kenneth C. Corbett, West Plains, Missouri 

Miss Elizabeth Gaillard, Livingston, Alabama 

Miss Julia George, Opelika, Alabama 

Miss Kathleen M. Johnson, Hayneville, Alabama 

Mrs. Mattie Kirk Jones, Cottonwood Falls, Kansas 

Miss Wilsie McCreary, Prattville, Alabama 

Mr. James R. Mitchell, Bemidji, Minnesota 

Miss Ethel Morrison, Centre, Alabama 

Mrs. Virginia Reeves, Charleston, Missouri 

Mrs. Sarah S. Rogers, Gladwin, Michigan 





Book Notes 





Services to Veterans. A compilation of Statements 
From Twenty-One National Social Work Agencies 
Concerning Their Programs for Veterans. National 
Social Work Council, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
January 1945. 56 pp., mimeo. $1.25. 

Health and Welfare Planning in a Smaller Com- 
munity. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 27 pp. Single copy 
25c, ten or more 15c. 

Health and Welfare Planning in a Smaller Com- 
munity is a new bulletin on the problems of organiz- 
ing and operating a community welfare council or 
council of social agencies. It includes answers to the 
basic and most common questions facing the smaller 
community in community organization. The bulletin 
contains suggestions for organizing and operating a 
community welfare council and a sample constitution 
and by-laws. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 
New Edition Available May 1 
A Directory of federal and state public welfare agencies and 


officials, local public assistance agencies and officials serving 
cities of over 30,000 population. 


Program responsibilities of each unit are shown. For each 
state, agencies whose programs are related to public welfare 
(health, vocational rehabilitation, etc.) are listed. 


Additional contents include: 


® for each state, a statement on the administration of 
public assistance, a statement of approved practices 
in interstate correspondence, and the source of vital 


statistics information. 


a tabular summary of settlement and residence re- 


quirements for public assistance, by states. 


a summary of the Service Men’s Readjustment Act 


of 1944 and other veterans’ programs. 





$1.50 per copy 


($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; 
$1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies) 


Orders are now being accepted for delivery after May 1. 
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